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Introduetic^ 

. E4ucational planning, in the 'most broad sense, is the app.^ication of rational, 
systematic analysis to the process of educational developnient with the aim of 
making education more effective and efficient io responding to the needs and goals 
of its students and society (Coombs, 1970, p. lU). It deals with the future, 
di;awing ideas from the past. It is a blueprint for the^present biit also a plan 
for^the future. Therefore it is a continuous process concerned not only with 
wnere to go but with how to get there and^by what best route. What is t-he 
educational planner and advisor's role' in. this complex, process? 

The history of edircational planning prior to World War Two had four key 
features': ^ , \ - 

1. it was short-range in outlook , 

2. it was fragmentary in its coverage of the educational 'system 

3. ' ir was non-inregrated in the. sense that educational institutions were 

planned autonomously witno^t explicit ties to the evolving needs ^d 
trends of the society afid economy at large 

4. i.t ifes a non-dynamic kind of planning which assumed an essentially 

. : static educational model that would retain its n^in features intact 
for years (Coombs, 1970, ?-. 19). " . 

These featizres were unsuccessful and required that a new Tcind of planning became 
necessary, a planning which looked Xo the past, present, future, and saw the 
evolution of education as necessary. It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
general guidelines for personnel involved in national and international edu- 
cational planning in science education. Educational planning in developing 
cox:ntries will be emphasized. 

Educational planning and advising occurs in most nations of the world. 
Develoi^ing nations have the most crucial problems with educational planning and 
advising, because of the following factors: 

1. Often large numbers of people are uneducated, 

2. The nation feels development a necessity, 

3. - Education seems a key to development, and ' 

Finally, a drive to spreac^ education throughout the nation begins. 



At -a series of UNESCO conferences early in the 1950 *s education ministers 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America set ambitious regional targets for educational 
expansion' in their respective regions to be achieved by 1980 (by 1975 in the case 
of Latin America). These targets were widely adopted by individual nations. 
They called for 100 per cent participation in primary education by the end of the 
target period, and sharply increased participation rates in secondary and higher 
education (Coombs, 1970, p. 25). 

In this immense undertaking problems arose 'Which' generally had not been 
foreseen. Educational planning and advising could not adequately deal with tr^m 
beforehand. However, their development has emphasized the need for careful 
attention to planning. ^ These problems were: ' 

1. Wasteful imbalances within the educational system. For example, school 
construction may' have received a high. priority while the expansion of 
teacher trainings was .neglected. 

2. ' Demand in excess of capacity. 

3. Costs rising faster than revenues. 
Non-financial problems. In particular these We-re: 

A. The limited administrative abilitiee- Tj^^ducational systemi to 
plan and to transform plan^ and money into desired results. 

B. The long time required to recruit and develop competent staffs for 
new schools and universities. 

C. The limited capacity of local construction industries. ^ , 

5. Not enough jobs for the educated eventually induced by the sciiools. 

6. The wrong kind of education. For example, most education did not 
condition rural youth for leadership in rural and in agricultiiral 
development, which was indispensable to over-all national development, 
instead it tended to alienate them from their r\iral surroundings. 

While all these problems greatly handicapped many nations, great efforts 
and strides towards mass education were taken. The lesson is that inWiew of 
our knowledge of what can happen planners and advisors must carefully coft^i^er 
what they do. , ' 

In order to appropriately plan for effective science education the pl^anner 
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must Work from the general to the specific. Such a procedure may begin 
study of Xhe history- of educational plcuining and move thrpugh a discussion of 
priorities 'and objectives and end with strategies for implementation and eval- 
uation of science curricula • ^ 

O 



/To make. real progress in ^planning, a ^general franiework for such planning 'nuSt 



first be buiit. ^uch a framework ?an .include * the following fiye propositions. 

1. E4ucational planning and advising should take a long -range view. 
* Ideally this should be constructed of three sections: 

- A. Shoxrt-range (one to two years) , . . 

B. .^ Middle-range (four to five years) - ' ^ 

C. Long-range (ten to, fifteen years) • . ' 

2. Educational planning should be Comprehensive. Advising should fit into 
a comprehensive .plan. * ' ^ \ . ^ 

A. Ti should embrace the whole educational system. 

It shoul^a attempt , to extend its' vision to important types of non- « 
formal education and training to ensure' their effective integration 
with formal education ^d with the priority needs and goals of society. 

3. Educational pltoning should be integrated with the plans ^of broader 
economic and social development. ^ 

4. Educational planning should be; an integral part of educational management. 
It must be closely tied to th^ processes of decision-making and operations- 

5. * Educration^l planning nust^e concerned with the qualitative aspects of , 

educatior .li development, not merely with quantitative aspects (Coombs, 
1S70). . ^ ' • " ^ 

- In order to apply these five propositi6ns to practice the educational 
planner and advisor must consider five key planning questions. 

1. What are the priority. objectives and functions of the educational 
system and each of its sub^syszems (including each level, institution, 
grade, course, class)? • . * ' 

2. What are the besj^of the alternative possible' ways of pursuing these 
various objectives and functions? (This involves consideration of 
alternative educational technologies , ^their relative costs, time^ 

, requirements, feasibility, educational effectiveness, etc.) 

3. How much of the hation's (or community's) resources are devoted to 
education at the expense of^ other things? What appear to be the limits 
of feasibility, in terras not only of financial resources but of -real 
resources? What is the maximum of resourjces that education can effec- 
tively absorb in a given time period? ^ • - 

4. Who pays? How is the burden of educational costs' and sacrifices 
distributed among the direct recipients of education and society at 
large, and ^ong different grqups in society. How well adapted is the 
pi^'sent public fiscal structure, and other sources of educational , 
revenue, to attaining a socially desirable distribution of the b*urden 

and at the same time a sufficient flow of necessary income to education? . 

5. How are the total resources available to education allocated, among the 
different' levels, types and components of the system' (e.g. teachers - 
salaries vs. building and equipment vs. textbooks, free meals, scholar- 
ships, etc. )' 
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Ma j QIC i^pproaches to Planning 

These ke^^ piafming questions often involve three niijor approaches to 

' educational planning. These are. the Social Dersand app^^^h^ ^^.^ Manpower ap- 
preach, and the Cost-Benefit approach (or Rate-of^Retn^m app^^ch)- 

The Social Demand approach most commonly means the aggr^^g^tie popular demand 
for. education, that is, the sum 'total of individual dern^nds 5^^, education at a 
given place and time under th^ prevailing cultural, political and ecor.orriic 
circumstances. The culture itself, the climate of attitudes- ^^d ccrivictions about 
what .education can do for people, is undoubtedly the ^nfT.jential factor ot 

all in determining the social demand f Dr education, pr<:>'^i--od pec?l«-^ can pav tor It 
(Coombs, 1970). . ' * • * ^ 

The Manpower approach is preferrec bv many econoT^^i^^^- ^r^^^r^r.t in It::* 

favor is as follows: Economic growth is the nainsprir.J? a nati*^^ 5^ tot;il 
development and thus should be the major- consideration ^llocatins; it:: .*;c^rce 
resoxirces.. Economic growth, however, r^quix^es not 'only P-^^V^icai rtj^o^ircvf; an«i 
facilities but also human resources to organize and use thenj, Tbus th«- ^icvcio; - 
ment of human resources through the educational system an ^^jportanr pr»^r^?';*---it^ 
for economic growth and a good investment of scarce resource^ ^ pr'ovided th^^ ^..itttrm 
and quality of ^Aucational output is ge; red to the econonryV^*; 2aa^;>awer nc^^ii; 
(Coombs, 1970). The Manpower approach ^an usefully cali atttjv^ti<^- •^.xrr-^o*? ^MJ-^ 

' and imbalances -in education's output pattern that needs ^e^^y. It sran alno ^:iv#» 
educators useful guidance on* how, roughly, the educational q^^^jxif icar ion- thr^ 
labor force ought to evolve in "the future — what the relat^v^ proportiorm nhoul-^ 
be of people with a primary education or less, secondaC ^^'^c<tti-^» v.iriour. 
aiDOXjnts of post -secondary traioing. ^lowever, it can al^o ^^teop- -eiij^^atr- 
details of manpower requirements, but this is exceedingly difficult iue to l^c' 
of available demographic data in most nations and to the cxzc^^^^nc** of un;(?rx-s<^on 
economic and social upheavals in the world. 
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The Cost-Benefit approach is what an individual rou;;hly app 

how best to sperfd his money when his desires exceed his r->:-dr;s. 

alternatives^ weighs the cost of each arid th^ corresp^r.filr.jr ?.-4ti 

utility he feels it will bring *^i-» and tr.en :;hoo-^c:^ thr:;^,- p<irT i 

within his means that ?rcn:i3e the highest ratio of ix-ncfits : 

f 

present stage this approach telle Tiuch -ncrc aicut : : i-.t : 
the future. WhiXe we car^ unefullv l»?arr: fror: hl/.r^r-/. » It-vr;^:- 
not want to repeat it. . Ci'v»-r. tne :<i-^c.t / >: /^--i, l.ir i • w*:v «. 
to Bidke a nurjj'er of tenuc^i .i:;G-ir,^t z"^"*' : 

must be treated.^ ith cauticr. ly \: 1 :r.::^r-: i : / ! i -. . 

None of these a:pro.a::r»- : r^/- i--. tr. j .''-;-i-r r - . 
planning and advir. Inj.;. 7\^- r.ivjr w. i..\.-^ . r.. -v 5- 

take the existihjr wiacai^jrl^I : .r i.v : l- : - • _ 

its scale: They' are e:: -.or.: : a: 1/ ! r. rv*'-: : : ; ^.-i r - ^ - vj 
very user ul. irawev«*r» i:od-iy t . .1. ; .r. 1 

with gettin^^ down infiii*: ^r.r ::;y:.*-^" 1 *: m::/ . : • r- 

efficient and pr^oduct iv^ . 

five needs for 1:^:. r jv"-*-:. • i::.'-dAit* » . ' • ' 1*:. 



today and must be dealt w.tr. . 



1. The three appro.i ::r..-: i'^-Lil 

synthesized intc^ .1 r r^r^**;::* .xr. : :•. : : f . 

* 2. The numerous r>.-T ;i - l r i • -i; , . ' •. . . r - 

must be further ir. : .■^r.-r./' . 

3. An effort rr.ust I*- -.1 'r^•* : . i*. • 

mation flows neo lcd r -rtW^riV'- ;: i:.r..r..: f . . 
I*. A general apprec iat 1 ..r. -r ; : -i:;r. i:./. : . 

participation in :r.o plinninj;: ;r r-.-r:.-,!.. 
5. Organizational in*, i l.%:n: i: i: r . i*-.-.' 

patterns ^ust b**? 'iri*r:.-illv 1 : t - ' <• ' r 

General Factors in Planning: 

Once embarked upon devi!:in;: ir. '^Ju i-i ti.il ; . t:. r . 

targets and to decide the arxDunrr. d-i T>iDn#*y to ^r -;**-,-. T*.:-. .r 



independently of -the general grovrth prospects of the economy or of the economic 
planning services. The t^rpes* o& factors which influence enrollment should be 
determined. • " ' " . • ' 

The first such factor of influence is demography. This- is a basic condition 
which h^s heavy influence for the entire educational policy. 
• " A second factor is the attitudes of the different social groups towartl 
further schooling (beyond primary) and the changes' in these attitudes (Poignant^ . 
p. 33). .The planner should investigate differences according to social "and occu- 
pational groups and according to' district. Trends in /the. attitudes of social 
grouf>s shoiiLd also be. studied. In some countries a trend favoring more secondary 
education occurs with economic growth and the rise in the standard of living of. 
all social classes, bringing with it a general awareness of the advantages to-be 
gained from further education. In the very long term» it indicates a .tendency 
towards equalisation of the behavior of the different social 'groups. The planner *s 

problem/is to estimate the extent to which this trend will affect the number of 

■*» 

enrollments during. the period of the plan. 

r 

A third factor is government educational policy. Such action may take the 

/ ' * ' 

form of: encouraging voluntary further education by providing financial aid; over- 
coming geographical difficulties; facilitating the transfer, from primary to 
secondary schools; and extending admission to the ,\ini vers ity to those having 
completed' training in technical secondary schools (Poignant, 1967, p. 36). 

The expected rate of economic growth is the .fourth factor to be considered. 
Economic expansion and the resulting rise^ in family living standards create tiew 
material and psycliblbgical conditions which favor the expansion of further edu- 
cation. *To some '-extent /the changing demand for education might be said to be 
simply a reflection of economic progress.' The need to train the workers, exec- 
utives and experts required to develop the economy means that manpower needs are 
an important second aspect *of this factor, which should be considered when fixing 
the targets for the educational plan. . * 

. 9t 
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By analyzing all the factors described abbve , forecasts can, be ni^de which 
show the expansion reqirired'at the various levels of education and in various 
levels of edu^^ion and in varioiis special categories. 

/ ' * - " : * " 

Once targets are set they should be reviewed and decisions made as to the 
' ' ^ ' ' -\ . 

levels and branches of e^iucation which ape to be given priori'ty. 

Deitographic expansi-on must be given absolute priority in a country where 

all the children go to slihool. Where compulsory schooling is not yet general, the 

demographic factor is no longer, a first priority. 

ft " 

Family demand may or may not be met in full, depending on whether social 
considerations or purely economic motives must.be l^aken into account. 

Basic reforms such as longer compulsory schooling may be applied immediately, 
postponed temporarily, or spread over a longer period. * 

'Training plans for skilled and highly skilled personnel should in principle 
be kept intact since they are an actual condition of economic growth. 

These are all quantitative priorities. Qualitative priorities may, also be 
considered. Within the financial* lijnits set, the decision must be made to expand 
education quantitatively to^its limits, or to restrict 5.ts expansi<*i to maintain, 
or improve, the quality of education. 



The choice of standards is perhaps the largest qualitative problem. It occurs 

in every area but perhaps most frequently iij the area of science education. A 

*k » ' ■ 

decision must be made on what standards to require of the teachers and on what 

pupil-teacher -ratio * to set.-'' The choice made generally; determined fiow many pupils 

will be served within the financial limits available. 

The use gf new teaching methods is another problem area. In many developing 

countries, the rapid demographic expansion and the scarcity of human and financial 

< 

resources have so restricted the choice between quantity and quality that the 

.10 
XV • • • ■ • 



whole question of teaching methods may have to be reviewed; a widespread and rea-. 
sonably adequate education must be attempted but it must cost less than traditional 
education (Poignant, 1967, p. ' . . " 

The choice of qualitative priorities should be based on both teaching and • 
financial considerations. If this choice is to be really valid, it will require 
very active cooperation between 'the Department of Ministry of Education and teachers 
in compiling the plan, and also a new slant to research on teaching jaethods. From 
:^e' financial point of view, the choice should be based on preliminary studies of 
the real cost of the education provided by the various alternative systems. Conse- 
quently, the analysis of the cos»ts and^ if possible, of . the -returns corresponding 

' to the variations in cost, is an important aspect .of educational planning. ' 

r " No nation can have all the Education which.it thinks necessary or desirable,. 

' rather any coiintry must promote or emphasize programs which have high priority 
and discard or tone down those with. low priorities. Choices must be made in six 
critical areas. 

The choice between levels of education. ' \ . 

2. The choice between quality and numbers. • ^. 

3. Science and technology versus the liberal arts. . ■ ^ 
Formal education versus non-formal^ training. 

5. The choice of incentives. 7 . ' ^ - 

6. The purpose of education (the needs of the state or of the individuals ( 
within it ) . . ^ • . * 

(Harbison, 195*^, 12-15)- 

The essence of planning is the making of choices in the six critical problem areas- 

\ 

described above, and making them so as to strike a balance between priorities and 

m 

-thus promote the social and political as well^ as the economic, goals of the country. . 
Costing Educational Plans . ' ' 

Once an educational plan "has bfeen developed it is essential that it be costed. 

• , . \ . . . 

Generally, to do this 'a unit is chosen, either; 1.) the number of teachers, or. 
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2,) 'the nuBber df pupils, or,: ^^) the nxjmber of schools, as a basis fdr costing. 
On this basis,- a range of data is provided, — that is to say the cost of providing 
the given unit is derived from experience, ,,and then the national ujiit cost is ^ 
multiplied by the total number of units in the system to derive the 'total cost. 

National unit cost x Total number of units = Total Cost 'in the system. 

^ No one of these units is generally suitable for all purposes. Roughly, for 
educational costing purposes, it is fairly, safe to assume that the crucial variable 
is ttie number of teachers. It woul^ be unsafe,- however, tc assume- that this is 
the only variable. The best procediare would be to divide educational costs into 
tliree parts: 

1. Those related, to pupils, ^ • . 

2 J Those related to teachers, ..* • 

3. Those related to ^uildings, r 

and to adopt units for e^ch ,of these parts. (Anderson, 1967,^13-14). . 

Once the data for costing a plan has been assemb'O^ed, then they can be used 

to help decide priorities. The costing of alternative programs as accurately as . 

.possible over the longest possible pej'iod as a basis for .reasonable comparisons is^ 
one of the fundamental purposes of. the costing procedures. Generally the costs 'of 
education are largely fixed in the short' rjon, so that the real issue that has to 
be *faced -is the problem of making' cost projections for the middle and long range 

. when choices are more open- Since the lojiger ahead the cost is projected for, the 
more hypothetical the figures become, ranges of estimates are^necessary which t$ke 

into- account factors which *are likely to affect future costs in .education. 

^ * . '* ^ 

*Six basic factors can be considered^ 



The'^first factor is that there will 'be qhanges in the price level, in 
' , rear costs. Sinc^ the major item in an educational budget is teacher |s 
salaries, and these do always. move in the direction of the general pried 
index, it is important to <ievis6 a price 'index Jfor education separate 
• from that of the index., used for the exonomy ^ a whole. 
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The second factor ^tich <affects <?ducational costs is thi? char^f^es in th-^- 
r«Iatlv« pro;K>rtlons of ti^e src>ods and services that enter iiito e^iucaticn, 
of w*>:fcn th<» cni*«f it^T. th.- tedv-her^s salaries. 

Th« third fac^, r w^ich dtfects educational costs is the increase in th*> 
child f op.iI:ir: ,.ri. Not cnly the tot^l siz^ of tht- cnild populatlcn ir. 
importar.? ^--jt Lts j i ot, r ih ut . on bcLween va'^'iou::. ..-ajre grou;-^ is al-^o rele- 

The fo^rtn fi..-^-.>r i f f : jc.it i oj*^I.3v, Iri th*» futur^i i:. t n*? rit*? 

in edacdt l<j%al ^^t-^^n : ir :t 3 i in tne dr^-war:'! : t-r e^juc^t iv::i , 



Th* sixth t-i^:rcr 

c itioTi is ..-n ;r i 
< y s t e . ^ I ^ : ■■' , 



^ ot hir^^r eduraticn ire ^-s^^.y t 



in rrijf' 



♦ ♦ ■ 



#d j>cat Ion ;.-5 -^r^ 



^< * Mar-.' 



in various occ j:.^^ : ,-5 sj.:^ :«-^t :-^:r^l, irri^aticn, ^*ilt^ ser^ir^s ar>d cr.- 



r.i 
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In the early stages of economic deveiopTy>ent ♦ the first group, the ancilldLry 
services, nay attract enterprising spirits. As the econorr/ develops the n'-iinbers 
in the first gr^up tend to rise and in the second to drop. Farrn laborers, prob- 
ably will not need scnocling in the early stages of development, but begin to 
need education mo<iem faming methods develop. 

With full-scale develop. nt^nt progra^ns in being, the pririiary and lower 
secondary schools '^ight well be expect»=^d to contribut*^ :-^.'-it'r.T.r::tidlly to the 
achievement of "h^? followint; objectives in the quality at the rural populaticn. 

1. Incentives: 7>ie adoptl^'i of ryore j-^bitious L.r.inlards of living with 

sufficient reali'^n caZl fortn new etfcrt. 
r. Attitudes \rnd habits: 

A. inquiri-:^: r.in Is 

increased forfisir^": -ir^ i a r^* d i ne s to l-'C'^. further ahead 

C. increased acci-^r.icv and r"*-'l 1 ii:: : 1 itv 

D . initiative in a ,1c p 1 1 r :3 me t r^o^i or t a k i n r- c act; C' n on which 
others in the c onm^r ; t v art? i^' j 1 ,i i n c ta c. > 

L. readiness t :> worn har-! o a*, s L i-^r the cuctc^iarv ri'^es, wnen necescarv 
r . rea d i ne ^- t ;> c c ^ e In t h ^ r. ^: w w j v "? a :i i wit t e in.? r^a c -.i 
efficient:/ >---^ir,>^'j ncr*^=^ ^^h.. iern institution:]; 
J. :;Vill3: 

A. rradln.: 

B. writing 

C . calcula** in,: 

D. handin**:.^ i ter .ail t'lC ."^ 1 : ;cbs -m^.ind a t'.-xr-^) 
jtjiowledge a.vt1 i>n.:^t-7t.4n-:in^ : 

A. of chanre 

B. of ^corionic-^ 

C of science Kan **l*'r'?i^nt ^rv in-^iir^ht into scient. fic method, where it 
CAH and where it cannot h*» applied; other approaches to knowledge, 
old «7vd n««"w, e^sp-fvr ;y thr^-^.f- lin'^ed with local ^elief^; and prc-blems, 
«lei>entarv biolcrv) 

d. of hygiene and f'.x>i. 

(Griffiths , 1968, ) 

It •'ill ^e s«?en that» ipart fr«,"^r th*^ leam. inti; of sow ele^rientary sVills, the 
stress is on ac :j--iiring certain attit'jdes of nind and the bases for und«rst.inding 
an4 cocperatinj^ in change. Adding to the -^^oantir/ cf fact'oal kncwledg* is net 
th* prcblff-^, but chianging the quality cf thinVir,,^ \-er;,»" 'rruch is. 

I i 
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The planner will have to be clear whether his planned deveiopn^snt of rural 
education is to be airied at achieving all or only some of thes^ objective:^, tia 
cannot arrive at a satisfactory opinion on this unless he knows the tine, the 
money, and the number .and s-uality of the staff that would be requi'.^'d to bring 
about different .iegree;^ of educational change.- Once he has .these essential 
figures he can weigh the urgency of each of these reforms against developmental 
denuanil::? in oth^^r sec Tors of the economy. 

5t*rtini^ with what io presently, .available, the planner intent on xTr.i^roving 

the 'i^ualtiv of rural schoo^i.-v^ cm recomnv-nd objectives of different levels oL 

difficulty, ..iependinc on t.he iiu^n, :noney. and materials that can bo rr.ado aviialbir 

and on the tir.e that t^||^ elapse r^ifor^ the retorru^^ becorr^o ef:>-ctiv,.- in the 

♦ 

schools . 

As a first, rrlnlr^^^i ::tep it would be wise to scrutinize the cor.tent of t!^. 

booKS u!3ed ly the chi^i-en-ard the schenes cf work drawTi up by tho te.icr.^-rs. If, 

as is likely, those are found to have little reference to rural life and its 

practical act ivit ' v-s , it stould be possible » without scr^ipping exist ir4g books 

and scheTTies, to introduce supplen^^mtar-/ -vUerial ^re closely related to the 

needs and interests of the coranunlty around the school • 

Even to achieve these refonas, it is necessary to devote ti!^ and thought 

f 

to tbe method of presenting these new raaterials to the teachers. Wivh pcK^rly 
educated and often untrained teachers, it i:^. of little use exp^ectinj^; brief notes 
or outlines to effective. The ??>aterial nrust be worked out in detail for them 
by educators experience! in the work of the prir^ary school, and they rsust be 
taken through it, ster> by step, in short cc-.-;rses. The srore this 5upple:?.entar:.' 
■aterial can be Mde specific to a locality^ perhaps with the assistance of local 
d«v«lop«nt officers, the ^acre chance t^vere is that' it will b« taught with a 
s«as« of realist and not treated as an ac^dei^^ic exercise. 

15 
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Any refold going beypnd these limited raeasures must involve n^t only a 
change in teachir«g nethods^ but also ^ change in the conception that the average 
teacher has of his job. For this, one needs money, time, widespread cooperation, 
continuity of policy and personnel, and leadership of a high qualtiy. 

f-To achieve najcir/om change a revolution in the kinds of teaching in the 
schools is necessary. The difficuxties in the way are considerable: 



1. Since it is a basic duty of the teacher to teach elei^ntary skills in 
reading, writing;, and nathematics and ceirtain established factual 
knowledge, he resists the idea of encouraging children to find things 
out fcT thenselves. Inquirin>"^, seerns a waste of tirae to hira when ^le 
could tell them. 

2. If i.,qairy is f:;r*coura;^cd , the poorly educated and ill-read teacher r«iy 
find hirr.sclf often unar^le to deal with children* 3 questions* 

" 3, A forward-lcokintT. but realistic concern attempting tr> link the simplified, 
clear- cut knDwledi--e of the clazzT*' r\ with the co-Tiplicatc-1 , chan^^rini^ 
affairs of everyday life not only is to exchange cortaintv for uncer- 
tainty, tut sec^s to rany to conflict with the duty of teaching the 
children a st.indii^^d set of skills and ^'-iforrriat ion on which they can Le 
examined. 

The teacher who cin skillfully toach for change is ur.uially d , ..rson of 
considerable educition. Norm<ally he or she needs to have been throu^;h the kind 
of education in depth that is given at the post -secondary and university level. 
Such education is expensive, net only because ot its length but also because of 
the increased salary rjtes s^absequently derrvinded by the teachers, 

The achievement of m^ixirrum re fern wo'uld therefore tlKe a long time, perhaps 
thirty years or more, while a generation of teachers received a much fuller 
education. It would also involve a great increase in expenditure to attracr 
students of better quality to the teaching profession^ and a considerable increase 
in well-qualified staff to man the higher classes in the additional seccndai^' 
schools and the new training institutions that would be needed. As a Icng-term 
program this is the irsbition of most -.lountries, but, such a solution would appear 
to be impractical for the present (Griffiths, 1963, p* 29). 

16 
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- Intertnediate objectivea are possible- Such a program can be set up as 
follows, A small unit of half a dozen science education experts hn different 
Srade levels can form, the cure of the movement for reform. Their task will be to 
prepare in ^etail the leasoh:: and suppl^^^ntary material for all grade levelfi. 
^atever their grade level specialties theySust work in the closes': touch with 
one another, because each new idea that is introduced r.ust be related as far a:i 
, possible, to other grade levels, in order to counteract tbo common habit of 
teaching something once and expecting complete understand ir.g and application, 
'''eacher's handbooks nur-.t be prepared, containing a'Tiple suggestions for experi- 
■ nients, investigations, and practical activitir-s ttie pupils can 'undert-ake. 
Inspectors will need to be guided on what to Ijok for when visit Inv/. ciar^ses, and 
examiners r:ust be given su^t^estions on how to adapt their exanination questicn'^a 
to the new curricula. They must esti^te what changes in ideas, attitudes, and 
teaching methods thev can, in fact, Remand of ^he najority of teachers with any 
hop« of success. Then, the new courses and tnateri^^ls iriust be aitne--^ at achieving 
this degree of change. 

A plan with this inter^diate cbjectiv*? win take considerable tine to 
have an effect, much more than the two or three years needed for the minimum plan, 
but much less than having to wait for ^ g<?neration of better-educated teachers 
to mature and take over- One should think in term^ of a decade or more. 

The costs of the intermediate plan will not be insignificant. They must 
cover: 

1. The eroployiTjent of a group of experts, 

2. The publishing of textbooks and teacher's guides, 

3. Broadcasting, 

In-service courses for teachers, 

5. Conferences of inspectors, exatsiners, head teachers, 

6. Publicity, and 

7. FollOTi^up treasures to support e^^^^pupils. 

17 
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The plan requir^^s only a small group of highly expert staff, but their 
quality, the continuity of their service, and the inspiration of their leadership 
will be crucial. 

The effects cf the plan are likely to be patchy, but at least some students 
will catch the new way of looking at things and most teachers will gain a new sense 
of purpose. But it is essential to regard this as a transitional stage, and not as 
the final goal of school reform. In the long run, nothing will guarantee work of 
high quality in the schools, without a group of teachers that is well-educated and 
well-traired. 
The Primary School 

The primary schools are the basic part of education. In most countries, most 
primary schools ar^ rural schools. Most of the children's parents jre poor farmers. 
They do not want their children to become poor farm<»r They, their children and 
most of their children's teachers believe firmly that wage and salary earners live 
a better life thlln subsistence fanners, that town life is superior to village life. 

Primary schools are part of an education system which is both selective and 
competitive. For this reason it is hardly realistic to expect parents, children 
and teachers to regard primary school in the tolerant, easy-going way in which it is 
often regarded in Western societies. 

The primary school system is the largest part of any country^'s .education system, 
but often it is the poorest in both money and quality. Nor would it be realistic to 
expect any immediate betterment in the financial prospects for these schools. 
Populations are rising, economic growth is barely keeping up with these figures, 

IS 
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ani TX>st countries are coiAnitted to a policy of quantitative expansion of primary 
school systems to overtake the population growth. 

Qualitative improvement is sadly needed, most significantly in the standard 
of vhose who teach. Teachers, ar»e mostly under-educated, under- trained and under- 
paid. Possibly, most important of all, they are under-valued. - , 

A closer look at what prirary schools {each and how they tec^ch it reveals 

serious problems. In post cases the curriculum in schools is inappropriate to the 

needs of the children and the community. In many cases the schools are bad because 

the teatihing in them is formal, unst imulating and inefficient. 

S 

These inadequacies are often apparent in their syllab^ of instruc0ion. But, 
in most schools, it is neither the syllabus nor the examination requirements which 
are the main determinants of what teachers teach children; rather it is a kind of 
oral tradition of 'survival teaching* handed down from one hard-pressed, under-trained 
teacher to another. 

Everyone agrees that change is needed, but as to what kind of change is required 
there are two rat he i different points of view. One, there are thtise, mostly educators, 
who see curriculum reform largely in terms of the improvement of the process of 
learning. Two, then there are those, mostly political leaders, who see as the main 
function of curriculum change, the reorientation of youth to the rural community which 
so many of them are now striving to desert. 

Though views on the purpose of primary education may differ, the desire to change 
the present system as quickly as possible is almost universal, and a good deal of 
acti/ity is, and has, taken place. Unfortunately, there is little effect by all of 
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this curricylar activity on the attitudes and approaches of those who teach, 
those who learn and those who send them to school (Hawes, 1972, p*. 17). 
These failures are due to several factors: * 

1. * The difference in objectives between these who design and those 

wh4 teach curricula. 

2. The lack of money^and the lacic of maiipower to carry out the 
# planned changes. 

3. A basic underestimation of the difficulties and complexities 
involved In achieving effigc^ye curriculum change. 

• " \ 

Curriculum Change Requirements - Primary Through Secondary Levels 

What does curriculum require? Curriculum change requires community support. 

The chief difference of opinion between curriculum planners and the curriculum 

users. :irises over attempts to introduce rural and practical elements into the 

cuinriculum in the hope of persuading school leavers not to forsake the land. In 

this respect what the educat ional 'planner believes is good for the community as a 

whole is not wpat the individual child and his parents believe is good for him. It 

appears, therefore, that, since those who rrame priirary school curricula are often at 

cross-purposes with those who use them, considerable consultation should take place 

betwej^'H the two. 

Secondly, curriculum change costs money. **Good education costs more than bad,"^ 
at C.E. Becby has said (Beeby, 1966, p. 20). Yet the following ^situations still exis 

A. At present, most lower grades ,subsi st on a single reading text with the 
result that children learn to read the reader but not to read. Sufficient 
reading and library materials cost money. 

B. Frequently, primary school classes are overcrowded and housed in very 
temporary accommodations. Proper management of primary activities requires, 
besides a well-trained teacher, a limit to the number of children in one 
class, a minimum standard of equipment, and a lockable c^ssroom where it 
can be set out and displayed. Moveable furniture is also desirable though 
not, perhaps, of the very first priority. All these things cost money. 
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C. Quite often where' the teaching of vocational pr^^ vx^' - /rlll i 
is attempted lack of equipnent nu^y make it i.'?ir^^^**i:> * ' U i .•••r 

Tools and seeds, cloth and thread and sewin^: r.iCMr;^.,; - ■ 
more money than do chalk and exercise books. 

t 

Thirdly, curriculum changt2 depends on people net P''^r<**\ !t"- Tj:* : 
curriculum change 30 deeply as the enerf;y, cipaciti''^- ^rjl*- : • : ' . 

one of the main /^easons for tho failure of :;o rviny dtt*^-;*- .^^ . " ; • 

has been that the teachers have t^en nnalle to i^-if-r-^'p- --^^ r*-- • • - i-' ; tr.i 
materials, either by reason of th^^ir in*Vif f ic i -n*: : iri^' , : 

training had not fitted them tor the n»:*w .ij ; zH,«i(':.,..,.,i:. i v.-^- • i' * 

retraining had -taker\ piaco . 

The difficulties and co;;t:: ot r^-r : .i l:i I ^; . .. .r. 

estimated. Even supposing a t-ach^-:' * % :v,ic " • " w.*' 

skills and attitudes to stu-jy .in! adc;.'^ r..'w r.-r:..:!., ^^••^ ! r. < * ' ^ 

it is naive to assume that "he corplete t •• . r it-riT 1 ^r. ' • i * • - 



changes at the primary level oftor. ^c .tul t:.', c.ii\ i 1 
refresher course. Let us assume th*^ situation wr^.^r*; 



like to introduce the new approa-^htv^.:; to prim.u-y ^^t .^ 1**-"' - 
America into a system largely forrvii in it-, f^mph.^ ; 1 :j . '--^ ^^^^ 
average teacher? He may be askea to ac;airo: 



1 • 



A. New approaches to mathemat ir , involvlr.^', thr **' irr.;^ . 
terminology and an *>r.tirelv r.rw a;vr''>^^^ h t ? r4^'y^r i* . v *. 

B. New approaches to science, invlvint: an rr.[ * : 
local environment ani an undcrr.rand ir.g c: s '-^ • i ; r ■ 
new to those schooIt_i in a historical irii ^ * * i v** 
subject. 

C. New approaches to the reachinr> of ^^nviror.rer;"^^ • "**-tv, 
synthesis of sub jcct-s' hitherto consid^To.i r--'/^'" ^*** .^r.! v. 
practical expedience totally at variance? w - • * " * ^1 - ^j-^. » - 1 
methods. / 
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D. .Skills in the teaching of vocationai and pr^r-vo'.-^t Icr..il ^- <* - ^ 

involving, for teachers tr^ncd in a t rad i t i r;r.a I lar'^f-rr,, ' ^.J'^ 

a great fund of new knowl<y:r;e and *^cc:;n : i >f w j i #i' * • 

to the purpose of educatiin (rLiw***;, i'iVl\ -^j. .4 k 

The ordinary teacher i'-i bein^, acV.ed to ac^^-ii:*^ a va.r ir»y^r.* t i.r^ »' a* 

the same tine increased Intel lec tLuil dervir.ir> ir*' ^'^^r.^: r.i I*- t i -^ t**' ;' *! ^;f-*'^;»'< r 

initiative and more work. Better curricula sir;ly r. r r : ^ i : -'1^' i t:. 1 

more highly trained teachor'; f t •^r.*' r^i ir. ir./, - . 

Fourth and last, curriculur ch.ir.*.;-- rf - i? ' ^- * 

related to curriculur:i plarinir.^3 u:.i'z*i ai:>v v,ar. itt'^r r t".^'<* . .ir"' 

A. Problems cunnoc* o i wirr; 1 ; .I'V. 

B. Problems ccr:rie*:t'» 1 wi'.r.'^".'* ;., r-.- t ; . • 1. , ; . . tT - , i:. 1 
distribution o: r>-w - i • ; i . . 

C. Problem:; connc^rt'* 1 wit:. ' if r. ll'i*. : 

Of thought an<l ■•■*.iv;.^:, :'**-.ir. : :v i '.'-w ;:,-•: , . i. 
approach, with thj-,*: ;5r.:r.a:.' [y. j : t ^ 1 1 r 

Changer, in th--? curr io-iii:-- al;' : i: .* i*.' .•»•.. v.- » i-,-. ' ' ' . i* - • 

system (and thus re-^uiro ^Mr-ti;: i.u.:. : :./ i . '^r • : ;: ; ..i . * • ■^'•..^ 

quantiWtive aapoctr. can or jur v^r. ,-/^:.-.'ri: ir i . . i 

I. Chan^.o:; in curriuui.i, r;vli»M, -tr. t ^ * • . i . 

A. . A change in •^r.jhi^is .»r^ ;: »• : - r ' : «• 

now sub jec t** an i r- • r. - \: , ; • . . ■ "-r* r : • ^* • 

on staffing; t:)rrui.:r-, kIv. .-.liv ftt*- 
ratios, recurrir.^; c^:* » .'^N'r.*, it. 1 

provided for tcacri-»rs, iji^^il 

B. Such chan>:e!; aI^j^ ait»*r rr i- rt : 
teachers of each si^^^'c*, w*, 1 h in rur:: w wa:.,-^ v.** 
for the numbt.-rLi o: trai:i»*'^% i:. t'M -hr'r r?'i:r.;: .; ir. 1 : • 
courses- ^ 

C. Changes in tho r.atur** ir.d a '^iar.tirv ?! ; r^--* i ir. : .•i'"''' 
arising from char.^v"; iri :.rr;^ji *, :>v;ia!, i:. ! • • * 
would result in c^.ar.i.*^r. in unit v:o..t:;, : r** umr ^ »:. ' ' 
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II. • Changes in teaching methodology 

A. This may have an effect on the sizes of teaching groups and 

staff requirements. There would also be a change in requirements /J 
of equipment, and in costs. 

B. The whole of the technical aspect must be considered - that is, 
staff, buildings, equipment, runnihg costs, etc. for which the • 

.full cost may not be availably. \ ' 

III. Changes in the requirements of training and qualifications of teachers 

A. A change of this nature is usually an upgrading of total education 
and training required of a teacher. Such a change can have an 
important ^fect on salary rates and^osts.* 

B. A change in .the length of training means a change in the <5lltput - • 
dfrom the same <total enrollment or vice versa ' 

C. A -change in the level of intake may mean a need for higher 
qualified staff in the teacher training colleges and a conseque^'t ' 
problem with regard to the disposition of the existing lower qualified 

.staff and the possibility of additional training for them. 

IV. Changes in class sizes and/or student/teacher ratios _ 

A. There would be a resultant change in the numbers of classes and/or 
" teachers required for the same given enrollment. 

B. There might be a need td' change the sizes of rooms, and possibly \ 
adapt existing buildings. 

C<v Thus, there would be consequent changes in both capital and recurring 
unit co3t^. \ ' ' 

V. Changes in the structui^ of the school system 

A. If a new type of course were introduced, some of the important factors 
which would have to be considered are: ^ 

1. The educational level for 5ntry to the course. 

2. The qualifications and rates of salary bf the teachers; and 
the staffing formula. 

3. The length of the course. 

^. The desirable and practicable size of a 'school and possibly 
its amalgamation with other courses in an int'egrated "school . 

5. The need to supply transport or boarding facilities. 

6. Non-teaching staff and their salary rates. 

7. Needs for the daily running and administration of the school. 

8. Arising from all considerations, total recurring and capital costs. 

B. If a course were abolished or reduced in volume, consideration "would 
have to be given to the future of -the premises, equipment and staff 
thereby released. If a course is abolished, plans must be made to f^un' 
it down since there would be an obligation to students already in the 
program • 
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C. If the number of grades o# a course is changed or if two 
successive courses ^re amalgamated: 

1. To achieve a given output, there would be a change in tl^e 

* • total number of places in the course and iri the total 

requirements of teachers, premises and equipment. 

2. ^ An increase in the "number of grades means a year without 

an output, and a decrease means a year with a double output. 

VI. Changes in the grade at which specialization occurs may mean considerable 
changes in« the following: 

A. The qualifications and, subjects of teaching staff, with 

possible c6nsequent and changes in salaries. 
B The kinds of teaching rooms. 

C. The kinds and quantity of teaching equipment. 

' - : . 

VII. Changes between s€^parated specialized courr»es and comprehensive 
education involves difficult practical and orgajiizational problems ^ 
and has considerable and complicated effects on needs of staff premises 
and equipment and hence on costs, 'both r^Cfirring and capital. ^ s 

VIII. Changes in policies of promotion of students within a sector of 
educational systen. A change from tested to automatic promotion will 

. have an effect on repeating and may effect drop-outs, necessit?tii;g j ' 
a change in repeating and promotion rates to be used for projections^ 

ix/ Changes in the school calendar and/or time-table organization and/or 
utilization of premises ^ 

A. Changes to or from multi-shift or multi-session classes and/or 
staggering of school calendars and/or time-tables hav^ effects 
on staffing, formulae and scales of buildings and equipment, and 

•C- consequently on capital and recurring unit costs. 

B. Changes in scales of accommodation for the purpose of changing 

• the' degree of utilization of premises have effects on unit costs 
^ and to a lesser extent on recurring costs. 

X. Changes arising from population distribution and migration 

' The educational planner must be aware of the practical implications 
of proposed policy in relation to the distribution of the populations 
• which the schools serve. The policy on the choice of day, day- 
transportation, or boarding education must be viewed in the light of 
the practitability of students being able to attend school regularly 
from their own or other people's homes, traveling on foot or by some 
form of transportation. (Chesswas, 1969, 39-^0) 
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Strategies for Curridliltim Change 

The planning of curriculum change is a very complicated business, which, because 
it has implications at every stage for financial and administrative policy, cannot be 
divorced from/dt.' ' . ^ ^. 

Curriculum change is so complicated that no straightforward statement of the 
processes involved can avoid the charge of oversimplification. Ye"t in the simplest 
analysis it is possible to specify five tasks which face those who would attempt to 
\ plan changes. 

^ A. They must gather information on which to base their planning. I 

B. They* shouLd decide what the objectives of their curriculum should be and 
discuss these objectives with the curriculum users. , 

C. They need to work out . a strategy for curriculum change, decide on its timing ., 
and extent, and how it is to be financed. They must set up the administra- 
tive machinery to control it. 

D. They must undertake the detailed prrocesses of curriculum development: the 
planning, trial and modification of syllabi* and educational materials, 
leading to their introduction into -schools. 

E. They need to devise means of evaluation and feedback through the development 
of an efficient system of school* examinations and through other u^pes of 
formal and informal evaluation to be undertaken at all stages of developing 
the curriculQm. ' 

Basic information to be^ gathered can be grouped into four major areas. 

r 

I. . Statistical Information (Should be shown separately by sex and in the form 
of national aggregates built up area by area, in view of the probability of 
discrepancies between component areas of the same nation). 
A. Students ^nd population ^ 

1. Comparison of the number of students in a level or stage of an 

educational system with the estimated population of the age group 
which corresponds to that level or stage, by means of an enrollment 
ratio and a non-schooliiig gap. ... ' • 

a. Enrollment ratio--thVpercentage obtained by dividing the total 
of enrollmenjts in a leV^l or stage of education by the population 
of the age group which corresponds to that level or stage. 

b. Non-schooling gap — the difference between the estimated popu- 
lation of the appropriate age group and the numbers enrolled in 
the educational sector corresponding to that group. 

c. The annual progression of these two indicators. If either were 
worsening this would indicate a need to increase the rate of 
growth of enrollments if a goal of universal and compulsory 
education is to be achieved. 
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B. 'Flows of students and production of 'outputs' . . ' 

1. ■ Gra^e-by-year -sequencers of enrollments in. each part of the educational 

system through to^the graduates from the terigiinal grade in the -final year. 

2. Information about flows ^ithin each part of the educational system in * 
/ the form of numbers of ^ entrants to the initial grade (and numbers of ' ■ . 

entrants from ou/fside the sector to^^Her grades / if they ai^ signifi^ 
cant); flow' rates (promotion, repeating and dropout ^ and .'graduation 
rates. ' 

3. Information about flows of students from or* level or stage to the next 
in the form 'of rates of promotion related both to enrollments in the , ^ 

. ' terminal grade of the sector, to source of the student? and to 
graduates from that grade. (Chesswas, 1969, 16-18). 
Grouping of students: . classes and schools 

1. A complete -picture of the Class by, grafi^ structure of each school^ 
together with the actual enrollment in each class of each'-'grad^. ^ 

2. A summary of the total number of classes at each'grade in each group- . 
^ of schools . ' / . > ' 

3. A summary of the numbers of schools by class'structure by gr^de. 

4. A summary of nuTnbers of schools by numbers of classes and by enrollment 
sizes. ^ ' ^ • 

5. The average size o5 a class* at each 'grade. * «^ 

6. Numbers of schools the number and pattern of planned teaching groups, 
by numbers of teachers and by enrollment by grade. (Ch^sswas , . 1969 , p. .22) 

Teachers and other personnel 

1. Stocks of teachers - ' V ' . \ 

a. The stock of teachers ij} each part of the educational system . 
compared with' the desirable situation based on official staffing * 
formulae. - ' 

b. The stock of teachers in the whole active teaching force and of 
trained teachers outside of the active teaching force who wish to 
return to teaching'. * . ' ^ 

2. Mobility of teachers ^ 

a. Numbers and proportions of graduates (and possibly non^raduates ) 
from teacher-training courses who immediately enter teachings 

b. Numbers 'of teachers taking courses for changes in- Qualifications . ^ 

c. Rates of loss of trained* tfeacjhers from active teaching classified, 
by^ reason for leaving. • . 

d. Rates of return of trained teachers to active teaching plassified ^ 
by source . 

e. Stocks of teachers by age group. (Chesswas, 1969, p. 24). ^' 

3. Student-teafcher ratios , ' 

4. Numbers of teachers in service: by sex, by qualification, by 
national/expatriate 

a. in each sector of educationSri services 

1) . by specialization ^here applicable, 

2) . by propoBtion of full-time. 

b. By age group (five-year, single year for the last five years before 
retirement age). 

'5. Numbers of trained national teachers wanting to return to teaching 

a. By sex. ^ 

b. By qualification. 

c. By specialization, whe^'^e applicable. 
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6. Kur±-ers c5 students in teacher-rraining courses. 

7, IzifoT'^^zzoz. cn acriinis tretcrs Ir^cecicrs . - tc tr-3T 
on the stocks and -rcbility cf ^ teacner-o . 

e. Kuriyers of ncn-tearhing staff arid ratio to students. 

Fiiiancing of eduoation (dy sector, over as long ter-ioo as pcs5i0-:e) 

1. Sources or^-f-nos for recurrent extenoitures , separately zzr nationa^ 

sources afC foreign aid, t.te fomer dy tuolio/private. ^ 
2v Sources of runds for capital e'x^endit^^es oy p-dlio/5^rivate/ rcreign 

aid. 

3. The prcocrt ionate oivloion or national r inane "ing or reoumnz expendi- 
tures between p J:lio and private so -.roes. (Cnerowas, IH-r, p- 2E). 
Expend it'ures on eduoation I 
1. Total expenditures 
* a. Rec-urring expenoiture- oy ^eotor, oy national/rorm^rn c:id. 

b. Capital expendit-.res oy z^ttor, oy national/f oreirn an. 

c. Total national expendite;, oy recurring/capital, e^r-trerset ao a 
o^rooorticn ^'f ^ national or oot.es tic proc-.ct. 

d. Protcrtions of tot^l national ret-jrrir.g expenoit-^r^ z. n ei-cit.'/cn 
sp^nt on eaoh sector. 

fc. Coriipariscr, of trtal rec-rrir.r expenditure less roreign aid, i^lT^. 

total capital exp-er.ci* e , incluomg roreign aio- (-.neoswao, ^-'z-^^ 
p. 30). 

Educational unit 00-ti ^ Itatiotioi : expenlif^res , teacne-s and st-dents 
should he sunn^rioed dni -analyze- z give tr.t followir.g inf ort^at ion . ) 

1. Recurring oosto 

a. Coot:: cf teaznero 

1) . Tne otoof if -^trattero cr <*acn -.ual irf ioation oy sex in eaon 

area of tr.e eoucatitna* s'/"ten ano on eacn point or ^acn s«i^ary 
scale. 

2) . Cr , estir.ated a'.'er jt^^e salaries of teachers of each :;ual ir ^oat ic: 

in each area. 

b. Non-teacher costs 

1) . Average ncn-te^c r.er r:x: en ' ^ turei; pr.r sti.denr enrolleo oy najor 

element c>f cxp-r^nc ^t '^r e oy sector. 

2) . Or, average total:, cr e-tit:ateo ncn-tr^cner expenditures per 

student enrolltiO. ^ 

2. Capital Costs 

a. Scales of accc-moJlat Ic:. , :::.*^re and t^qulpnen* in ^cr:cols, ty 

sector . 

Ij. Scales of roots Oy p.rcoce, ^-1 oy floor ar-^. *0 
2). Scales of rurnit^r^j ^^n: e';ui;t-r;t. 
£). Costs of construction cr ocnools per ;'nit ct cir-j^, ly '^^zzjr. 

c. Cost of furniture and t ,u.pT.ent ;^?r fctuoent place, iy sectcr. 

d. Differentials to c*::^ app.:*:^d *o o. ano c. ror e^cn ar-ea. 
(Chesswas, 1'^^j9, p. '^2 ) . 
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III. Inforsaticr:. about the children 

A. Tne narure cf the traditional culrures in which they grow up and 

the effects cf these cultures cn children's attitudes to learning. 
3. Their cognitive development in relation -particularly to the 

developzient of perception, classification and ahstracticn in critical 
sxages of develcpnent. 

C. Tneir ling*jistic capahilities and limitations. 

D. Their aspirations and the e>:tent to which these are net. 
(Hawes, 1572, p. 25).^ 

lY. Information ahcut teachers and the conditions in which they work. 
A. Their academic, ling^-istic, and professicnal backgrcunds. 
3. Their attitudes tcvrards the present c^urriculum. 

C. Their attitudes towards proposals to change. 

D. Their relatio.ns witn the ccmmuni-> they serve. 

E. ' Their morale. 

r. Their aspirations fcr the fut^ure. (Hawes, 19^2, p. 25). 
y.u-h of the aocve infcr.-aticn should he acquired hy headmasters, teachers and 
inspectors in the field. In this way, the^e pecple can he r^ade to feel tr.at through 
their own local knowledge and experience they are providing information wnich they 
alone can give; tnat they are a«ist;.nz: -cnar.ge. At present, ouch people are .not 
often Involveo. There is seldom any incentive for them to collect inrormation. 
They do not know what inrorm.ation is required, how to collect it or wr^t to do with 
it when they h^^ve it. It is necessary to: 

1. provide tht^m with come ctimul'.o and some training; 

2. acc>ro ^ome financial cr pr of eoi ion:^l recognition fcr .-^-f-1 work 
done in the fielo cr'^c o.ii.C a researcn eit^nent into te-"^cher 
upgr-adir.g and retraining courses; 

3. provide .n-oerviccr courses in elementary recearch and sjrvey methcoc 
for servir.g te^cnero and tncce wno supervise tnem ir the rie^d. 

Such fle^d r'^-.r-aroh needs to be centrally olreote:!, oollat^c and acted :.pcn. This 

involvt:": th^ ide:>tir icatior cf a ooorclriated cer^i^iO o: packt^re recearch projects, 

including v^.iuation projects, -uitaile fcr fi^id worrers to uriertake. 

At wfiatever level tne collv-::rDn of infornation occ^-^s, scmebouy hio to: 

1. :.;--ntifv tne pricriti-;o and irrear * hem cown into mani^^-^'-il I e research tacko, 

2. rind people to carry out theoe asc ignmer.tc , 

3. collect ana collate the inforr.it ion receive:; 

4. see tf^it it is acted open. 
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In the firsT c«se this rna2/ mean a comirxee representative of various interests at 
the university, in the Ministr^^' of Education, and frci:: the schools- Such a ccmittee 
needs a full-tine secretary to guide, to -interpret and to follow-up the decisions. 

For the remaining tasks it is certain that a full-tine research coordinator is 
required who i^y act as secretary cf any research ccmittee. Because research shows 
less immediate and visible results than other forr.s of educational investrient it niay 
be necessary to seek external aid in ^he initial funding cf a research cocrdinaTor 
and for sone cf the t^ost pressing contract research rrcjects- It is to be hoped 
that the results obtained will convince skeptical gcvernr^ents that this aspect of 
curriculu— 1 planning is worth investing in, and that, in fact, it is a waste of money 
not to do SO- - 

Once the basic infcrr-ation has been gathereJ ojcj'ectives rust be established if 
serious curriculuii reform is to occur-. There must be national objectives closely 
linked with political policy and philosophy- Within this frarr.eworV objectives must 
be worked out for each level of education and for each subject in the curriculum, ^ 
Conanon objectives can db identified as valid for the first stage of education, wnere^ 
ever it is undertaken. Such a statement ^^f .objectives has been supplied by a UNESCO 
meeting of Elxperts on Curriculu'^ of Gt^ner^^i Education helr^ in V 963 in Moscow- A 
suramary of this sts^^tenent follows- 

Generai Objectives for Curriculur. Developnent in Developing Countries 

1. Learning to lt:.drn: Basic knowledge and techniques 

A. The aim should be to teach methods of thin/cing and working and means 
of expression - 

B. The basic techniques, reading, writing and arithmetic (skills of hand 
and of observaticii) should be taug:ht as tools, not as ends In thenselv-tis . 

C. The ends are the developnent of the use of languages, of chinking auC 
reasoning, of pjrpcsive - learning , cf an enthuniaum to learn, of an 
ability to receive instruction, cf an ability to worv independentlv 
(and of an appreciation and critical awareness of tne physical world)- 
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2. Cormunicarion 

A. The deveiopz:er.r of rhe basic coizizunc'iation skills of reading, writing, 
listening and speaking. 

3. The ends are the development of vocabulary and the use of accurate ; 
language patterns, of the ability to listen and comprehend, of the 
abi-lity to express- . . * 

3. Values of society ^ 

A. The developnent in individuals of the basic values of society learned 
through actions and situations rather than through fomal instructicn. 
. B. Such values as those attached. to learning, those ir^'.'olved in interaction 

with others, adult-child relationships, role differentiation, attitudes 
to other persons and gifcups. ' 
C. The developn:ent in individuals of a sense of national unity and cf 
the role of their nation in a wider world community. 

4. Personality- -The cevelopn^ent of certain aspects ^of personality, especially 
those involving the expression of feeling and relations with others. 

5. Participation in a variety of activities — in music, art, pcetry, physical 
activiry; in a variety of areas of huinanr [experience . 

6. Health and hygiene — to learn fundamental habits and attitudes towards health, 
nutririon and hyziene. 

0 (Hawes, 1972, 23-29). 

Such general objectives are of value as a franewci-k for curriculum planning. Unless 
they can b-e interpreted in the light of a national political and educational philosophy, 
however, they are in danger of regaining expressions of hope rather than plans for 
action. 

To frame and state objectives is not sufficient. They r:ust be known^and under- 
stood, by the people whose job it is to act on zhe-n and transmit them, the teachers. 
They have to be clear about them and certain enough of them to be able to explain 
to those who ask, to teachers less well-trained than themselves, to parents, and to 
children. There are thxree main implications of this. 

1. Those who frame objectives mast express them in such d way thar they can 
be both easily assimilated by a teacher^ and transmitted by him. 

2. The objectives cannot simpiy be memorised. Teach^j^rs must havf> the time 
and opportunity to discuss them and the difficulties in achie^'inf them, to 
make them their own. 

3. Since these objectives need to be discussed with the community which the 
school serves and since their attainment depends on community understanding 
and acceptance, teachers must De trained to understand and I- jible To 
communicatt with the adult community, particularly the adult rural community. 
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Ar ^1 1 levels the problem arises of the balance necessary- between the 
objectives ve vazrz to achieve and the objectives considered possible to achieve. 
While the goal laay be to effect changes as fast as possible, the amount of change 
affordable by a system or tolerable by an average teacher is limited. 

Where circumstances are adverse it may prove wise to be content with the 

following relatively modest objectives for primary education: 

ly The achievement of permanent functional literacy in one language . 
2* A satisfactory level of simple numeracy* . 

3.' The development of a sympathetic awareness of the environment of 

which the children and their school are a part- 
^* The development of a degree of national pride and consciousness. 

5. . The improvement of attitudes towards health and sanitation beyond 

the level existing in the local community. 

6. The inculcation, through the school, of acceptable moral standards. 
(Hawes, 1972, p. 3U), 

Many primary school teachers could feel justifiable pride to have achieved these 

objectives with. their children - 

To become a reality major curriculum change needs to be guided by a strategy^ 

The ^ cope and nature' and timing of the changes proposed must first be decided.- Admin 

istrative machinery must be set up, financial support planned, and policy decisions 

made before the detailed prodess of curriculum development can begin. 

The Advisor's Role . , ' 

V 

since many educational planners work in the role of advisor it is necessary to 
consider that role. The ways in which a person's advisory tasks can be carrie<i out 
depends, on the following factors to a great extent: 

1. His professional competence, 

2* The duration of his stay (four years seems best. Curie, 1968^, p, 11), 

3. His sponsorship, and 

U. The place where he works. 

As an advisor works in another country or in a sector of his own country which 
is culturally different from his own, he vjill find that the difference in context 
creates a major difference in content. The subject-matter of the job is different, 
so too is the structure of the job, since administration is part of 'advising. 
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- The most consrructive arxitude is one of reappraisal. His expertise cannot 
be imi^orted intact. He miist re-evaluate his local counterpart, understand the 
relevance of his knowledge, and eventually establish the relations proper between 
colleagues rather than the polarity of adviser and advisee. 

' If he does not cut hinself off from his environment but tries to understand 
it, he will find that the people he has come to advise, and in particular his 
colXeague, know much more about the situation than heMoes — not just about- the 
social and political context, but about the professional details and possibilities. 
This whole initial stage might be characterized as earning the right to advise. 

There are certain tasks which more appropriately fall to the adviser than to 
others. 

1. He can carry our studies or write position papers for the use of his 
colleague. It will be ir-portant that what he writes be addressed 
primarily to his colleague to use as he sees fit. If the adviser 
circulates his papers widely it might seem as though he were seeking 
another role for himself and were by-passing his colleague, thus 
damaging the essential relationship. The preservation of this iriportant 

« relationsi^ip demands that the aaviser work with his colleague and to hi:, 

specifications. 

2. Another important job for the adviser is to place at the disposal of his 
colleague any specialized knowledge" or techniques he may possess. These 

^ \will be particularly important where the local personnel have had little 
experience in the field. 

3. He will also be useful as a comxentator , as a friendly critic, bringing 
to bear his different experience and background, on a variety of reports » 
working papers, and jrlan drafts. 

^. He can perform a useful role in drawing attention to individuals or 

publications of value in particular branches of planning, and in putting 
his local .colleagues in tpuch with appropriate people and agencies in 
other countries. 

5. Report-writing i*s another -role which should occasionally be engaged in. 
A timely and judicious report can have a considerable impact, but it is, 
a, one-occasion venture and can never' substitute for the steaay flow of 
information and influence which result from a good adviser-colleague 
relationship. Also, the report protects the adviser from subsequent 
distortion of his views. or advice; it serves as a record of what he 
actually said and did. 

The Curriculum Planner^s Role 

In school systems in developing countries it is neces«;ary to decide the nature 

and speed of changes possible in order to organize administrative, human and financial 

support to ipake them a reality. 
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There are three ways to make the task more manageable for the curriculum 



planner. 

1. He can point out to his professional and political superiors how much 
they are asking and exactly how much support he needs if they are not 
to be disappointed. 

2. Next, he can liinit the scope of curriculmn implementati^ by insisting 
that new curricula should only be introduced in school^where facilities 
exist .to render its success possible. 

3. Finally, he can extend the time- of implementation so that some breathing 
space is gained for those who are engaged in preparing for the changes. 
(Hawes, 1972, p. 35). 

It is necessary at the same time to^ decide who shall be responsible for 

carrying out curriculum change. Experience seems to suggest that policy decision 

are far better taken at the ministry level, which writes the plans and makes the 

estimates and hires and trains the teachers, than they are in a curriculum develc 

ment center or an institute which does none of these things. The best option may 

be both a curriculum planning section in the ministry and a curriculum developmen 

center. The duties of each may be as follows; 

I. Curriculum planning section 

A. Draws up plans, or comr^issions them. , 

B. Makes certain that the financial implications of the plans are 
reflected in estimates. 

C. Makes policy decisions or sees that they are nade. 

D. Coordinates all the separate agents that must be brought together. 

1. The servicing of planning and policy committees that bring 
together the different sections cf the r-inistry, the inspectors, 
the planners, the adninictrators , the men -from heacquarters and 
those from the field. 

2. Coordination of the professional committees set up to discuss 
objectives and plan curriculum content. 

II. Curriculum development center * 

A. Complements work of the planning section. 

B. Works out detailed curricula. # 

C. Tests curricula. 

D. Modifies curricula. 

E. Assists in implementation of curricula. 

Many policy decisions will have to ije made, often before a new project is 
begun. The major areas of decision are listed below. 

I. Curriculum policy (general) 

A. Main objectives and major emphasis of the schoDl curriculum. 

B. Language policy. 

C« Subject divisions and links between subjects. 
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D. Setting up coimittees. 

1. Size of commif^^e. 

2. Terms of ref^ence of comnittee 

3. Composition of committee, r 

U. Relations of committee with full-time "cui^riculum workers. 

E. ^ Target date for the inplementarion of changes. . ( 

F. Proposed pattern of implementation. ^ 

II. Basic information — Setting up machinery for identification, collation 
and processing of basic information required for effective curriculum 
planning. - 

III. Links with the community 

■ A. Policies necessary to make the community aware of the proposed changes. 
B. Establishment of links with other ministries. 

IV. Implications on building policies 

A. Affect of new curricular policies on basic plans and costings for ^ 
primary schools. 

B. Minimum standards which can be guaranteed for carrying out the planned 
curriculum. 

- C. Policies necessary to raise all' building to such minimum levels to 
enable the new curriculum to be i^P^^^ni^^'^^- them. 

V. Production and distribution of books and materials. 

A. Policy. 

B. Centralization or privati^ enterprise's role in production and 
distribution of books an^ materials. 

C. Financial allocation for tne purncase and renewal of equipment at 
'various levels in the primary schools and limits resulting on the 

production and distribution policy. 

D. Official copyright and royalty payment policies. 

E. Percentage of educational materials produced locally and imporvted. 

F. Use of mass media in primary education and financial and administrative 
implications of any decision fcr Xheir widespread use. 

VI. Examination reform 

A. The extent new policies necessitate a change in the type and structure 
of tbe terminal examination. 

B. Financial and administrative implications of changes, 

C. Effects on the process of selection for the second stage of education. 

VII. Teacher education and follo'/-up 

A. " Extent to which a new curriculum policy will demand better educated 

and trained teachers at various levels. 

B. Implications on policies of recruitment into colleges and provisions 
for payment of such teachers once they enrsi* the service. 

C. Changes needed in the present pattern of inservice education in its 
administration and the financial allocation for it. 

D. Changes necessitated in numbers and quality of inspectors or in entire 
policy of inspection. (Hawes, 1972, 38-39). 
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Inservice training and inspection are the most in need of prc^jpt iecision. 
Conqjulsory inservice training can assist curriculum. Without it, i^cr. cr^r.^e 
often cannot occur. 

Within the guidelines of a national curricul'^ policy ^r*i -r^er tr.v ^irr-iiin 
of a curriculum planning unit the detailed procezzec of c-rric;-!;^-: if v»« i ^: r#-i. t 
occur. The planning of national curricular ref crm- sh .uld occj.r I:. :.:%-r /,*-:.*?r i. 
stages: 

^T. A preliminary stag# of ccr.trciled expei ir.entat . 

2. '. A stage oi limited ir.plerentat i:::^ . 

3. A stage of final evaluation. ^ 

A stage of universal disscrr;ir.aticr. (r.ic:.ronj , Ir'-.", :. '\ ) . 

Ideally, the procesc muct be accorpar. ie 1 in itr; i^tor .t-i^-* i/ -i ; ir-t::^: 

nationwide revision of curricula in *the preservAco ^r iir.ir./, t^ri r.. r . t:. 1 i 

massive program of retraining for ;_ollege tutci;;, tecicr.er!> ir. :r.«r ri«-.J ,1:.: ? : 

inspectors. Examination reform, must accor.rary^i;yllar^:; ri r;:r*"s ar.i • r.c : : i . tl> '. 

of new curricular material. The wncle proct^ss is linktri \^ L*:.o^ p re: . : t ; ..r. 

distribution, and to the production of rv3ss r)»:dia ^jro^rrar.-: , wr.ic^ : *• >r ./:.v 

as part of the same operation rather than having Tc be .i-ded into Tr.«? \ \ rr-;-.. .1 

later date. Problems are certain to occur during thes<? Jy-oc-^r^^r*^ . -.-c-.*- rr^j; r r.f^ 

) 

follow, ^ ^ 

1. Subject specialists should design the ma-terial. 2ut It lv,r.«r .r* 
teams and should contain a large proportion of r»»,ichcr\ -ill i.'r ,..i.,v 
use the material, either in schools or colleges. 

2. Often too much neU material is designed. Matrrli^ls 'jUy^.^L : S-^;;,.:'.^: 
within the financial ciipabilit ie^ of schools, and c .^ij i.la, r.-: .*r, r: 
material already exist i;jg. 

3. Implementation in pilot programs shoul i .':>e tried cut in as r--.fcr.v i^fir:**:.: 
social conditions as possible, in each case a crcss-sf'cr ion or f.v:ri^ol:. 
not exclusively in the b«tter schools with the t^w^v teacnr^ris. 

^. The process will probabl/ take longer than politicians wo'.i:4 li*'** to ai: 
It is unlikely that pro|!)erly tested and revised r:;ateT'iair. r.^r. ; :*< : :: 4- . 
under three years ^nd i\^ is wiser to allow four. The :hre*? y«»ar scr.riji'' 
is worked out on the assumption that the initial writing of the r-4t<?r;j: 
takes nine months, testing in schools, a year, r^vlsicr. thrifc T;<jr:t J.-. , .k. I 
production and distribution a further year. 
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5. Only as much implementation as can be expected to stand a rea:;cr.:jtle 
^chance of success should be attempted. A nore fiexibltr cy:^.ir--j ioli-:;/ 

involving the introduction of ^ new approach in a ^riiC-uillv Ir.r rv i::I::r • 
number of schools, and a greater T^t^asure of specializa.;: i^r. : rr-*.i: : 
^ both in schools and teacher's colleges r.ay rr^r,e 1: i.^cvi^cl*-* *- d,:r.;»-v»» 
what would otherwise be administratively Ir.pos::!: le . 

6. As much follow-up and a sympathet«dc follcw-up a-j iu jiry . 
Follow-up should provide sor^.ecne to answer •^u*^-:': ; .r. : , ' r. I ^i^r. , 
demonstrate and re-deronstrate new.->t:cr.ni arc v-ii.:t -^-.r. tr 

7. Initial success in. a corricui «:r. pro:*=tct ir. vital. All t:.. 1 :.v ; .v- : 
must be convinced to Keep up th»3r work. ( - -"^i . - — ' - 

Any serious -attempt to build a new scriool curr-icui^r, tzul: r.'^:-. 

evaluating its eff . Jiency. In part, ojcr. ^^Vciluu% :n jan : »• ■ 

• * \ 

. ■ . ... , . \ 

exaniinations ; but exanir.at lor.c , pai't icui.ir .i ••x ir . i; • : :.- 

^ than inst;ruments or evaluation. . Tney .ar*.- . : . : . ^, i-. : ' .: 



examination policy and^/rrt5nst^s^ct i^ 
planning. 

Since exar-inaticn-^^ are y^^en^ral 1 y ^ It 

Velationship between tht^ /xar/in^t i;;r. t ^.1 w.:.'. . :. v.- *. . :» \ * 

achieve, between the ^tvj*j\cr tht? ex. a"::n : :n i:: : !. . .i: i *. • -* 

is hoped to introduce. !^ ^t;is way t'X.ir.in i . :. .:r. : •• - # . : : i*. 

of reform rather than a-s ai^^i^ar^:^^^^ t^ It. — ^ 

Unfortunately tht^re ar v ot-. t i j . »::. tc . : . : * : * : ti . 

be established. The terr.Ir.ul exanina* i :r. ror fr;--i:y ^^l.'i'lrr. . . :. 
largely, as an instru-rent of ::>econd\rv -.'^ 1- : t icn . T:,!:.' I., zt**:. ... - iv 

it is administered. It nay cften L^e\^-t Ly r:ecc:. t-irv : t.:-^ I'^i:.^ ■ i'.^ :.'r l.-t 
bythose whose sympathiec lie with si- .:-^^^^^-^v rat:.«.»r t:.i:, :rir^irv ^ s": :.. T:. 
fore^ those responsible for developing; currhruhi In :r:r.,iry ''>:h .1-: "".jy r. ivf 



direct responsibility for the exanjinaticnn pol--r:y. 

It follows that any attempt to put the rxar.Ir.at lor. • u'>*: ;-- tr. a ; i:. 
of evaluation and as a reinforcer of good curriculu-s practic^-.i will inv.lvr tf;^ 
curriculum planner in a struggle to change entrenc'.e:! ^ ilicie*. H*- 
battles on at least four fronts; 
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1. He must attempt to establish what the examination is trying to |do. In 
a primary leaving^ examination the emphasis must beN^Ji-^^leaving^ It 
cannot doublSe as -a secondary selection examination. ""--■--^^ 

2. He must try to- make such that those responsible for curriculum design ^ 
achieve administrative control of the examination process and that at 
every stage the making of the curriculum and the design of the instru- 
ment to evaluate it are coordinated. 

3. He must see t;hat the machine has its place, that personnel are trained 
to make the iJest and most^flexibl.e use of the techniques of objective 
testing, and that this form of examination is used only for tasks which 
it can adequately accomplish* 

.4. He must ensure that consideration is given, as far as possible, to 

developing other forms'^'Q.f valid assessment to complement that provided, 
by formal examinations. (Hawes, 1972^ 46-^+7). 

School examinat-ions are an important form of evaluation, but their design and 
application come som.ewhat lat'e in the process of curriculum development, and the 
planner faces the necessity, as soon as lie starts using an experimental curriculum, 
ofXryin^ to see how far it is achieving the objectives set for it. 

major problem with adequate evaluation is the inadequacy of personnel to 
•undertake evaluation ajid the lack of understanding of. how to use the potential 
assistance already available. It is important to r^ognize evaluation as assess- 
ment of how well a curriculum is working. It is important to see it as a means of 
finding where the weaknesses are and to recognize that this can be done well by the 
peopl^^in the field, by teachers, inspectors, and headmasters. The curriculum 
planner must give these people guidance on what questions to ask, eith^ through 
building the right questions into the detailed framework of a curriculum or by 
bringing field workers together to discuss the aims of the evaluation and framing 
the questions 'in consultation with them. The results of this less formal evaluation 
can be added to information derived from the use of more scientific techniques. 
All must be collated and, where necessary, acted upon competently and quickly if 
the curriculum is to be improved and if the cooperation of those in the field is 
to be retained. 

The entire process is demanding of expertise, cooperation, time, and some 
expense. Well-organised curriculum change is not impossible nor beyond the means of 
a nation. Most of all, carefully planned And executed change is necessary. 
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• Conditions for Success in Planning . ' 

The conditions for success in educational planning must be analyzed when the 
planner and adviser begin their work. Several conditions hare, through experience, 
been established (Ruscoe, 1969, 33-3^*). They. are:. - 

1. Political commitmenT to educational planning must include both commitment 
to establish planning offices and commitment to support planning activities. 

2. Educational planners must know what are their responsibilities and rights. 

3. - Rigorous but not rigid distinctions must be made between political, technical 

and administrative areas of educational planning. 

Greater attention must be given to diffusing the power to make political 
r^, and technical decisions so tl^t it does not reside, entirely within one 

^ position or a few positions at the top of tha>*^ower hierarchy. 

• 5. ^KSreater attention must be given to the development of clear educational 
politics and priorities so that* educational planners have sope better 
notion of what they are planning for. . 
y 6.. A central task of educational planners must be the development of clear, 

, technical alternatives as .means of attaining given politicor-educational aims. 

7. As a corollary, an attempt must be made to reduce the politicization of 
knowledge prevalent in many countries. 

8. Greater effort must be made to assess public opinion on the future develop- 
ment and direction of education and to elicit public support for the making 
and carrying-out of educational plans. ^ ' 

9. Educational administrators must more actively support the changes • implied 
in educational planning. 

10. Where considerable portions of the educational system are not under the 

direct contrpi of the government,^ greater effort must be made to es'tablish 
mutually beneficial coordination between government and private and 
university educational authorities. 

Meeting these conditions would seem to necessitate immediate, full-scale political 

and administrative reform. But such reform is not likely to occur rapidly on its 

own. Therefore a choice must be made: either to confront the problem directly, 

seeking dramatic, immediate changes in political and administrative arrangement; or 

find routes which avoid direct confrontation. The indirect appraoch appears, to - 

offer certain advantages over- the direct ^ approach. 

1. Educational planners, because of their relatively weak position in the 
educational areas, are unlikely to be able to bring ^bout dramatic^ reform, 
either by themselves or with the help of a few sympathizers. 

2. Failure to carry off reform may doom both the reform and the planners. J 

3. Attempts at large-scale reform at this moment, are likely to intensify 
the political' and administrative constraints already present. 

if. The indirect approach can be so constructed as to make 'U^e of certain 
minor successes .which educat^nal planners have already experienced. 
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The indirect approach involves improvements being made by small increments. 



There is danger that at any one point in this procedure educational planning will 
be still only a pale shadow of what it should be. ' , ^ 

There are four conditions which can be improved without adopting policies of ^ 
direct confrontation: (Ruscoe, 1959, p. 35). 

1. Reinforcing the common ground between" educational' and general planners, 
thereby enlisting outside support for educational planning. 

2. Capitalizing on good educational planning techniques ^Iready^ established, 
thereby improving the sxatus of educational planners. 

3. Increasing educational planners capacity to" handle new data and new 
responsibilities, thereby making them more ready to move into new areas 

• as they are opened up; and 

i+. Joining with those engaged in the study and reform df public administration, 
thereby increasing educational planners awareness of current administjrative 
strengths and weaknesses which affect plan implementation. ^ 

Success in these four conditions will serve as first steps in improving the 
environment in which educational planning occurs . . 

The decisions in an educational plan are political in their nature and in their 
effects'.* They are* decisions about who shall get how much of a limited resourpe, 
and when. They affect, peopl^e in an important area -in human relations, the future pf 
their children. There are factors, political *in nature, which do affect educational 
planning. ' • . ^ - ' 

1. Formal education, used in all countries for the political mobilizatu.on . 
of the people, may be perverted so as, to achieve little else; or the 
political content may' be adequate only to achieve and ensure a minimum 
of national cohesion. 

2. There is competition between regions, classes, institutions, political 
-parties, economic interests and -persons to control or influence the 

central government. - - ^ < v 

3. High priority for the production of skilled manpower involves new educa-l 
tional institutions. While this may cost-more than sending men overseas 
for training^, the training may be more relevant, and there is less risk 

• J' of trained, persons who may decide to stay overseas . 

The development of an effective bureaucracy, with the processes of selection 
and promotion b^sed on merit, is essential. But the institutions of . 
.higher education tend to server maijily those part's of the country which 
have been longest upder colonial or other western influence • 
5* The educational planner is a product of modern western education. , In 
' developing countries it involves planning to influence the course of 
social change. AduXt and community education ^are necessary .for . this , 
and they involve knowledge and respect for the familial and the religious. 
The -adjustment is difficult, and those persons who can make it and act 
effectively are rare. (Rowley, 1971, 53-56). ' 
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The educator generally holds to the values of equal educational opportunity, 
and of the function>C)f education in developing human potential and personality. 

This brings- him to a dilemma. For, If he adheres strictly to these ideals, he 

• t ' . . . * • ' * 

• becomes politically ineffective. He has to realize the existence of power, and 

' how it must be wielded. Otherwira his plan tends to be a statement of what 7 
' * * . "* 

ought to be done in a political^ system a's he thinks it ought to be done- Td be 
effective he must produce an action plan-which can be modified without losing all 
that .he ^ims for. Otherwise his plan will resemble many of the 'national constitu- 
tions proclaimed with high hopes in the last two decades or so. It will be mainly 
an assertion of respectability. • 

,0n the other hands "fcHe planner without ideals can find himself used mainly 
as a propagandist and, technician by the government of the day. The difficult 
task is to balance vfciat is best with what is possible. 
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